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DEPARTMENT OF FREE SCHOOLS, 


SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE, | 
WHEELING, JAN. 18, 1866. 


To His Excellency, 
ARTHUR I. Borneman, 
Governor of West Virginia: 
бін--І herewith transmit to the Legislature, the Second Annual 
Report of the Superintendent of Free Schools, and the tables and 
documents accompanying the same. 
Very Respectfully, 
W. В. Waite, 
| Superintendent of Free Schools. 
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- STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF FREE SCHOOLS, 
WHEELING, Jan. 18, 1866. 


To the ee of the State of West Virginia : ” 

In compliance with the provisions of law, the State Superin- 

tendent of Free Schools submit the following 
REPORT. 

The accompanying tables are made up from the statistics sent 
to this Department by the County Superintendents: They. are 
unavoidably imperfect. Inexperience, united with other causes 
inseparable from a state of things so new, has produced this result. 
Meager as the returns are, they suggest some important reflections, 
while they ‘exhibit facts which commend themselves to legislative 
consideration. It will be seen that in this State, 


SCHOOL HOUSES 


Are “few and far between.’ Some of the buildings called by that 
name are almost in ruins, others are cheerless and comfortless 
log structures, prisons to both teachers and pupils. In some dis- 
tricts this state of affairs will be changed so soon as the necessary 
labor and material can be procured, but in other sections want of 
means will postpone the needed improvements to an indefinite 
period. The erection of log houses has been discouraged, as 
it is believed that in the spring a large number of frame school 
houses can be built and painted, with no advance on the present 
cost. The school system meets with no greater obstacle than that 
which confronts it in the want of suitable rooms and grounds. 
Private enterprise is doing much towards the removal of this-evil, 
but as this is confined to a very narrow sphere, it becomes abso- 
lutely necessary that more effective legislative action be taken. 
By submitting this whole question to the several townships, and 
extending the limit restricting the action of the voters, this desir- 
able result will in the end be obtained. I earnestly press this 
matter upon your consideration. Action should be had at once. 
The people are clamoring for schools and school houses. The outlay 
necessary for the purpose will be a profitable investment. Our 
citizens are allured away “{о the West" by the “public spirit" they 
witness everywhere. The erection of school houses will kindle 
such а spirit among us. It will establish the’ affection of the 
people for their own State, and invite the intelligent immigrant 
who has been reared where these “guages of civilization”—the 
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school houses—are familiar scenes. As far as reported there are 
one hundred and thirty-three school houses in the State, valued at 
$40,841 75. Of these eight are in Wheeling. The average value 
of school houses, including those in Wheeling, is $808 ; excluding 
them it is less than $68. Statistics from the remaining districts 
would reduce this estimate. 

The people exhibit a willingness to shoulder the burden, heavy 
as 1618, of displacing these relics of an effete social and political 
era, by such buildings as shall be an index of their appreciation of 
education. They ask for the authority, strictly in accordance with 
the genius of our republican institutions, to erect at public expense . 
and by public consent, these buildings so conducive to public good. 
Accompanying this report, plans and designs for school houses will 
be presented. They have been supplied by the kindness of G. Р. 
Randall, Esq., Architect, Chicago, Illinois. The small number of 


TEACHERS 


Is not commensurate with the educational wants of the State. 
Information later than the date of the reports (Aug, 31) shows a 
large increase on the number employed before the War. In some 
cases treble the number have been teaching. Indeed, the demand 
has largely exceeded the supply. A special condition in this: 
demand is a hopeful sign—the call for good teachers. . The imme- 
diate connection with this item is the fact that the number of 
pupils in actual attendance is much larger than, under the old 
system. 
SALARY OF TEACHERS. 

. The statistics show the average salary of teachers in Wheeling 
to be for males $189, and for females $42 per month, while the 
average number of months is 8.8 in the calendar year. In the 
other districts the average salary of males is $84, and of females 
$22 per month, while the average number of months taught is 2.7. 
These figures, as far as the largest portion of the State is con- 
cerned, show how inadequately the teachers are paid. The salary 
is totally insufficient to secure the services of first-class teachers. 
The employment of ladies, with an increased pay, will be a step in 
the right direction. Normal schools and institutes are developing 
a kind of talent which proves the entire competency of females 
both to instruct and to govern. As the natural guides of the 


young, it is with pleasure I see that their labors are appreciated. 


The general disposition in favor of public schools is very distinct. 
In some districts the feeling is enthusiastic. It would not be 
ingenuous, however, to conceal the fact that the system meets with 
opposition from two sources? The first is the apathy superinduced 
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by long usage of a system that had no element of improvement. 
The new system not only arouses an interest, but has a tendency 
to keep that interest alive. Its influence pervades all classes of 
the community. The old method operating as an opiate, created 8 
positive disinclination to change. This very monotony was a 
difficulty to be removed. With the renewed life of the Common- 
wealth and the awakening to a greater activity in the industry of 
our people, we may confidently anticipate ‘a corresponding vitality 
in our noble school enterprise. 

A much more active and apparently much more-effective opposi- 
‘tion, is found in the financial view of the subject. It is a problem 
requiring а discussion too elaborate for this paper, the solution of 
which would determine how much the wealth of a State is enlarged 
by a general diffusion of intelligence. The agency that elevates, 
refines and educates the masses, that augments the productiveness 
of labor, that increases the comforts and diminishes the cost of 
living; that reduces the aggregate of crime; that gives greater 
security to property; that sustains the laws by encouraging 
obedience; that makes our citizens more loyal, more patriotic; 
that multiplies the means of wealth to the rich, and opens avenues 
of bettering their condition to the poor; that is an auxiliary to 
every branch of industry, every art, every science; that is, in its 
whole operations, a universal benefaction, has peculiar claims 
on public favor. Money is a subject of inferior importance, except 
so far as it seeks some channel to compound its gains and multiply 
its resources. The people must be educated up to that point 
where they shall see the great advantage of being taxed to build 
school houses and properly remunerate the teachers of their 
children. 

A rigid adherence to the policy that 18 the duty as well as the 
interest of the State to educate the youth, will ultimately silence all 
opposition. A man might as well argue that as he had no personal 
interest in jails, penitentiaries and sheriffs; that, as he had no 
children to be arrested by the one, or to undergo the discipline of 
the other, he should not be taxed to support them, as to offer the 
trite objection of having no children to educate, against his paying 
his share of the school revenue. He must help to build jails and 
school houses, to support teachers and officers of justice. The 
more we have of the former, the less we will need of the latter. 
Especially is it the duty of the State to educate the children of 
the poor man. If the State needs laborers, the poor man’s chil- 
dren supply them; if the State calls for defenders, the poor man’s 
children become her soldiers and her heroes. 
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A small portion of the population oppose the system from notions 
of caste. They frown upon the system as of plebian tendency. 
They have a fear of the institution as being fatal to their preten- 
sions. This fear is reasonable, and the sooner it is realized the 
better. 


— 


THE AUDITOR'S REPORT 


Accompanying this, gives the total amount of the irreducible 
School Fund up to the first day of October, 1865, as $106,122 78. 
On the second day of the same month, the -Board_of the School 
Fund met and ordered the investment, in 7-80 bonds of the United 
States, of $6,122 78, being the amount “received for redemption of 
lands sold for delinquent taxes, and purchased on behalf of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, and in payment of taxes and interest 
on lands returned delinquent." _ 

On the first of April, 1865, there was distributed to the coun- 
ties, from which the enrollment was reported, the sum of $66,049 04, 
being nearly 94 cents to each person enrolled, or about $3 00 to 
each pupil, an amount that will secure, ordinarily, in the rural 
districts, three months’ tuition to each scholar. As soon as this is 
expended, in many townships no provision is made to contiuue the 
schools. It should be made a condition precedent to receiving the 
State apportionment, that each township raise an equal amount. 

Table D will show the capitations refunded to the counties by 
acts of Dec. 8, 1868, and Feb. 14, 1865. There are still some 
moneys to be returned to a few of the counties from the capita- 
tions of 1861, 1862, 1868, which will be disbursed so soon as the 
delinquent lists are returned and settlements can be made. 

The following is a summary of the receipts and expenditures of 
the General School Fund up to April 1st, 1865: 


RECEIPTS. 
From State tax of 1864*®*:.........---.-----------.---- $52,020 66 
* Fines and forfeitures.-....--.------..---------. 4,828 80. 
* Interest on Literary Fund...................... 10,500 00 
"Рава cae ДЕЛ one neca ele имање па бата ee $67,348 96 
EXPENDITURES, 

For salary ot State Superintendent — — — -$ 1,250 00 
С School Architecture” ------------ --------------- 50 96 
“ Amount apportioned and distributed............- 66,049 04 

ааа ee € PEU: $67,35 850 00 00 
*The amount of School tax for 1864 being apportion estimated, falls short of the real amount 
or о in the N. M 


$7,220 16. This surplus will be car о the ur ap amin. The-stock held in 
Bank of Virginia for the Liter та! $60 per share. In 
stock to the National Bank at Wheeling, ab about 5-6 of Че sb shares were invested in the stock “of the 


latter Bank, leaving a remainder to be accounted for [ ot. "There are 30 
held by the Stata in Banks, which I would respectfully, vaggeet ah eat should be consolidated E the 
Literary Fund, or so converted as to assist in thi ihe er erection 
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SCHOOL FUNDS. 


Tt is pue generally understood that there are several sources of 
revenue to the schools which may be classified as follows: First— 
AN IRREDUOIBLE FUND OR ' FREE SCHOOL FUND," | 
Consisting of the Literary Fund, and all monies received for re- 
demption of lands sold for delinquent taxes, and purchased on 
behalf of the Commonwealth of Virginia, and in payment of taxes 
and interest on lands returned delinquent. Second— 
GENERAL SCHOOL FUND, 
Consisting of the proceeds of an annual State tax, capitations, 
fines, forfeitures and interest of the irreducible or Free School 
Fund; and, third— 
TOWNSHIP LEVIES, 
Made by Boards of Education, and by the vote of the people in 
the several townships. 

Many old claims are still held against the fund arising from cap- 
itations prior to 1861. Common justice requires some lepislation 
by which they may be canceled, 

I will repeat the suggestion given in my last report, that the 
acts be so amended as to enable any township to continue the 
schools during the full scholastic year. In the annual report to the 
Auditor of the number of youth in the State, three counties, Pleas- 
ants, Putnam and Wirt, with several townships, were not repre- 
sentéd. The law gives no discretion vo either the Auditor or State 
Superintendent in regard to such an omission, and therefore these 
counties were left without any portion of the annual distribution. 
Some legislation is required, not only to provide for such a contin- 
gency, but also to secure to these counties their just share of the 
school fund. I would respectfully suggest the following: Let the 
amount for both years (1864 and 1865) be apportioned to the coun- 
ties on the basis of the present enrollment, and the counties which 
received their portion last year be debited with the amount so 
received. _ 

The 18th section of the law needs further modification to make 
it efficient. 

- DISTRIBUTION OF STATE FUND. 

I:would recommend that the average attendance at school be 
made the basis of the apportionment and distribution of the annual 
State school fund., Four reasons are assigned for this change :' 

let. It would secure greater regularity of attendance. 

2nd. The interest of every tax payer would prompt him to en- 


courage. general attendance. 
сноо БЕР. 
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8rd. Parents would find a strong motive to send their children 
promptly and regularly. 
4th. The annual expense of enrollment would be saved. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES 


The present mode of granting certificates is subject to several 
‘objections. : 
There is по uniform standard of merit. The grade of one county 
is liable to conflict with that of another. А Ко. 8 certificate іп 
one county might equal a No. lin another. Some county super- 
intendents have granted intermediate grades, known as 13 and 23, 
thus adding to the five grades established by the law. I have ad- 
vised such county superintendents, as have consulted with me on 
the subject; to grant No. 1 certificates to those only who were pos- 
sessed of rare abilities. I am persuaded that some hold that grade 
who deserve nothing higher than No. 2. There should be some 
standard. I anticipate another.diffieculty in regard to a section 
which declares that “from and after the passage of this act, no 
person shall be eligible to the office of County Superintendent who 
has not received " a professional certificate. As professional cer- 
tificates are of the nature of a diploma, it is obvious that great 
excellence should be required of those who receive them. lt would 
require much labor and tact to prepare a curriculum for an exam- 

ination, hence the necessity for tbe appointment of a 


STATE BOARD-OF EXAMINATION. 


There are some of our teachers who would, without the probation 
of two years, be entitled to the highest testimonials as educators, 
and there is no reason why they should not receive a professional 
certificate on passing a due examination. The method adopted in 
other States inevitably tends to elevate the vocation of teachers to 
a rank co-equal with that of any of the professions. It is hoped, 
however, that the mere possession of a certificate will not supersede 
an examination, which every Board of Education should institute 
in selecting a teacher. There are other qualifications than those 
of scholarship. Industry, promptness, aptitude, address, honor, 
virtue, are cardinal traits which they ought to possess in an emi- 
nent degree who minister to the mind of the young. A common 
error in estimating the qualifications of teachers, for the elemen- 
tary classes, has done incalculable mischief. It finds expression in 
such remarks as this: “Не will do to teach small children.” Meagre 
attainments and wondrous patience are deemed the chief requisites 
for “primary teaching.” This error has borne its fruits. No pe- 
riod of pupilage requires so much tact, skill and care, as that now 
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referred to. Much of the distaste to study is attributable to inju- 
dicious early training. 
VISITS TO SCHOOLS. 


The law provides for official visits to schools. These exert a very 
happy influence. The County Superintendent performs few duties 
more important than visiting the schools under his supervision. 
The occasional visits of parents and other friends of education give 
encouragement to both teacher and pupil. Home influence thus 
quietly enters the school room, and shortens the distance that 
unfortunately separates parent and teacher. 

. SPECIAL SUPERINTENDENCE. 

Where energetic officers have been elected, great good has at- 
tended the labors of the County Superinténdents. An energetic, 
eapable superintendent vitalizes the whole county. I am com- 
pelled to say that some very injudicious selections have been made, 
and in consequence the school system has been brought into a rep- 
utation not so desirable. By affixing a penalty to a violation of 
duty, and transfer the control of this officer to a Board of Educa- 
tion in which all the districts are represented, a satisfactory result 
wil be obtained. To extend still further the advantages of a 
special superintendence, the Board of Education should consist of 
' one from each sub-division. This arrangement would divide the 
numerous duties of the commissioners, diminish the expense attend- 
ing the present plan, and diffuse into each school neighborhood, an 
emulation of those who have already secured good buildings and 
good teachers. 2 

TEXT BOOKS. 

It was made the duty of the State Superintendent to select a 
series of text books to be used in the public schools. 

The facility with which teachers can use the text book, as well 
as the adaptation of the work to the mind of the learner, were 
among the leading considerations in the selection of the list which 
is appended to this report. Personal experience, as well as the 
practice of educators in some of the most distinguished schools in 
other States, aided in making the schedule. It must not be sup- 
posed that text books make the school. The teacher makes the 
school. The books are a great aid, but should be accompanied by 
the living voice. Especially is this the case in reading. Reading 
is one of the fine arts. Good reading is a rare accomplishment. 
A criticism recently given in a lyceum on the reading of a fine 
specimen of composition, struck me аз very severe on the schools. 
The execution was said to possess “the hum-drum, school-boy tone.” 
The question naturally arises: When and where is this vitiated 
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tone to be corrected? If the school boy get the hum-drum tone 
when will he lose it? In the report of the Superintendent of Ed- 
ucation in Upper Canada, these words occur: “ It is also worthy of 
remark that objections have been made to the National Readers, 
(especially the Fourth and Fifth) that they are not adapted to 
teach the art of reading.” He speaks of the fact “that a small 
book is provided for the express purpose of teaching the art of 
reading. "^ This "art" will not be found so difficult, if it were 
taught in а manner similar to that by which the art of talking is 
imparted to young children. қ 

On the play-ground and in the nursery, we hear the purest tones, 
the most correct inflections, and see the most effective gestures. 
Here they use a langugge they comprehend. In the text books 
this is not always the case. The child is often compelled to read 
“іп an unknown tongue." The colloquial phrases, “ the household 
words,” the lessons level with their understanding are exchanged 
for chapters made up of solemn didactic monosyllables. The text 
books that conduct the pupil gradually from the known to the nn- 
known, thus developing the truth of the remark of Locke, “ The 
chief art of learning is to attempt but little at a time,” will, under the 
direction of a good teacher, effect a desirable change in the man- 
nerisms which disfigure the efforts of readers. The process of 
learning in the early stages is necessarily slow. Nature in her 
operations suggests many lessons, .which, if heeded, would make 
more thorough Scholars with fewer books. In the selection of a 
work on grammar, much difficulty was experienced in the fact that 


` teachers preferred using those books in which they had learned, 


Long experience and observation convince me that grammar is 
usually introduced at too early an age. Not being comprehended 


гіп its definitions and nomenclature, it Бесотев“а dry and distaste- 


ful study. While hearing a recitation in grammar in a high school 
in a Northern city, I called for the definition of preposition. The 
answer was given in the words of the text book; but when I in- 
quired what was meant by “the relation between words," there 
was no response. Again, I have repeatedly heard pupils, while 
parsing one part of speech, mumble formulas applicable only to 
another, without detecting the. absurd complication. I heartily 
concur with the philosophie Spencer, who pronounces the teaching 
of grammar to children, “ап intensely stupid custom." The culture 
of language, by good object teaching, is teaching grammar without 
its formulas, and as а preliminary to that study in the text book is 
highly advantageous. The judgment of the child will be prepared 
for this study by such mental exercises in arithmetic as develope 
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the rationale of rules, the philosophy of principles and their prac- 
tical uses. , History should precede Philosophy. Elementary Nat- 
ural Science is easily understood, is cheerfu]ly studied and tends to 
prepare the mind for that profound analysis of the English lan- 
guage required in grammar. A study should illustrate its utility 
to invite attention. This, grammar does not do at an early period 
in the learner's course. Parents, however, will persist in desiring 
the rapid progress of their children, and particularly do they de- 
sire them “to learn grammar." То meet this want it is found 
necessary to dilute the concentrated doses which were adminis- 
tered in the practice of ‘‘Old Murray.” The work selected, it is 
believed, is the best that could be had for the purpose. Those 
higher classes that desire a thorough knowledge of our language, 
will find Kerl's treatise an excellent auxiliary. 


ASSOCIATIONS AND INSTITUTES. ^ 

These agencies, though novel to our teachers and people, are 
accomplishing much. 

The State Teachers’ Association held its first session at Fairmont 
last August. During the two days occupied by its session, many 
interesting topics were presented and discussed. The following 
essays and discussions were assigned to members of the Association 
for their next meeting : 

1. Is Teaching an Imitative Art? 

2. Are Exhibitions and Examinations Advisable ? 

3. Does the Stability of a Nation Depend on the Universal Diffu- 
sion of Knowledge? 

4. Essay on the Lecture System of Instruction. 

5. Essay on Physical Culture. 

6. Can an Estimate be Made of ше Financial Value of Common 
Schools ? 

7. In what does the True ee of Education Consist 2 

8. How Can a Teacher Best Impart Moral Instruction in a School? 

9. Teaching as a Profession. 

10. Essay on School Government. 

Similar Associations have been formed in several of the counties. 
These with the Institutes (township and county) are exciting in- 
quiry and criticism, and both directly and indirectly rendering 
noble service to the cause of Education. 

The various topics to which I have called your attention thus far 
in this report, I have presented with the hope that they will, in 
some manner, prepare the way for the consideration of a subject of 
vital importance, covers the whole range of the educational field. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The great object of these schools is to prepare teachers for the 
arduous duties of their-vocation. During the growth and devel- 
opment of the educational systems in Europe and America, 
these Institutions came into existence. They meet a want which 
was long felt. The powerful influence which they exert in ad- 
vancing the interests of education, puts them among the first 
school agencies that ought to be in operation. In our own State 
this fact is very patent. A Normai School would command a large 
patronage at the present time. The only attempt to afford the 
benefits of such an enterprise has been made in Marion, where the 
want of a building only is necessary to a complete success. I will 
offer some advantages among the many which these schools confer: 

Ist. The development of our own intellectual resources. The 
necessity of importing teachers will be removed. That a special 
‘talent for this profession exist amongst us has already been evolved 
by means of the Institutes held in the State. 

2nd. They will supply the greatly increasing demand for good 
teachers. 

Ərd. They will diminish the cost of tuition by protecting against 
loss by inexperienced and unworthy teachers. 

4th. They will establish a uniformity in the mode of teaching, 
so that pupils, by a change of teacher, will not be embarrassed by 
a change in the general mode of instruction, 

5th. The student in these Normal Schools, by keeping ever in 
view the profession in which he proposes to enter, is rendered more 
thorough in his attainments. The consideration that he is to re- 
produce the lessons there learned will secure greater concentration 
of mind, and a keener zest in obtaining knowledge. 

6th, These schools are the laboratories where theory is passed 
through the crucible of experiment, and that which is new is re- 
ceived only after it is demonstrated to be true. Many minor ad- 
vantages manifest themselves in the beautiful simplicity they give 
to the whole machinery of education, and the inevitable success 
they impart to the teacher. " 

In behalf of the cause of education I do most earnestly, yet res- 
pectfully, ask of the Legislature a liberal appropriation by which 
our new State may place herself beside her sister States, in the 


“crusade against ignorance. ' The economists of time, labor and 


money who erected those monuments of their foresight in Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York and other States have set an 
example for us. Those Normal schools to-day are equaled in their 
practical utility only by their architectural taste and beauty. Four 
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institutions of this kind are needed in our State. Wheeling and 
Charleston present points very desirable for the establishment of 
Normal schools, in connection with а kigh shool department. The 
other localities might be selected with reference to contingencies 
likely to arise in the establishment of an Agricultural College, and 
fixing the site of the State capital. 

SCHOOLS FOR THE FREEDMEN. 

Among other subjects relevant to this report, is that of the edu- 
cation of colored adults, who have so long and so mercilessly been 
deprived of this privilege. І regret to report no’schools for the 
children of this portion of our citizens; as the law stands, I fear 
they will be compelled to remain ın ignorance. I commend them 
' to the favorable notice of the Legislature. 

SCHOOL APPARATUS. 

Our schools are nearly destitute of apparatus. Globes and maps 
are seldom found. The blackboard is used in a few of the schools 
only. Indeed, some teachers regard it as a great innovation. How 
a living teacher can dispense with its use is a matter of wonder. 
Perce's magnetic globe, Cornel's out-line maps, and Gyot's superb 
charts of physical geography, in the hands of a Normal or an earnest 
teacher, cannot fail to lend a charm to this branch of knowledge. 

DEFACEMENT OF SCHOOL PROPERTY. 

While the important methods of instruction tend greatly to give 
an asthetic taste to the pupils, and thus protect in some measure the 
furniture and buildings from juvenile vandalism, some special pen- 
alty should be imposed for the defacement of property used for | 
school purposes. 
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A SOHOOL JOURNAL. 


А. periodical devoted to the diffusion of education, the inter- 
change of views on pedagogy, and used as an official organ of the 
department of Free Schools, is regarded as a necessary auxiliary to 
the cause of public instruction. The visits ofthe “ California 
Teacher," the ‘School Monthly," and фе“ New York Teacher,” 
have been most welcome and instructive. It is hoped that a West 
Virginia journal, under the auspices of the State, may not be re- 
garded as a premature enterprise, 

HOLIDAYS, 
And National days for religious worship, or Бө celebr ations, 
should be specified in our school law as not included in the school 
month. 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE, 

And school furniture, have received due attention. Copies of 
“ Barnard's School Architecture” have been forwarded to County 
Superintendent so soon as elected. Circulars giving much valua- 
ble information in reference to furniture have been distributed. Ав 
the outlay for property for school purposes occurs so seldom, a true 
economy suggests that the improved taste of the times, and the 
determined enterprise of the-people, be represented in all struc- 
tures, grounds, furniture, &c.; designed for the department of edu- 
cation. n 

Reports from County Superintendents afford matter of great 
interest, and I subjoin such as were especially prepared for publi- 
cation, and extracts from others. 

In reviewing the whole field of education in this State, there is 
nothing to dishearten, but much to stimulate the hopes of our citi- 
zens. Measures so vast and so revolutionary as those proposed by 
the school system, require time to illustrate their wisdom and to 
consummate their success. + 
Respectfully suhmitted, 

— W. В. WE, 
"P State Superintendent of Free Schools. 
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DESIGN FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL HOUSE. 
(G. P. RANDALL, Architect, Chicago, 111. 
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! FLOOR PLAN FOR PUBLIC HOUSE. 
ы А [G. P. Randall, Architect, Chicago, ІІ.) 
А,В, Boy’s and girl’s wardrobes ; С, Vestibule’; D, School 
| room; E, Coal room; Е, Teacher's closet; б, Teacher's 
p platform. | 
< - 
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SPECIAL REPORTS FROM COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


BARBOUR.—LEVI JOHNSON, ESQ. 


= 


'" We have reported twenty-seven schools, most of which І һауе 
visited during the past summer, and found them, one and all, in a 
very deplorable condition. Daily attendance, small, and, with a 
very few exceptions, the scholars were beginners. One lady in- 
formed me, that twenty-five of her scholars, at the beginning of her ` 
school, were unable to repeat the alphabet! The school houses, ex- 
cepting some three or four, are cabins made of logs, and eighteen to 
twenty feet square, some seven feet between floors, some have the roof 
only for the ceiling. Zhey all have slab seats, no desks, no table, 
chairs or other furniture. They are generally lighted with one ог 
two small windows, and those often without glass in.them. Only 
seventeen of the wretched abodes have been reported ; others have 
not beenconsidered worthy of notice. * * * * The Board of 
Education will be able to build two substantial school houses this 
present school year without borrowing the money. The present 
per cent. is not equal to the demand for building. * Ж * * The 
School Commissioners are much at fault, very little interest is man- 
ifested on part of some. So much depends on the efforts of those 
men, we fear the process of reform will be slow, unless some incen- 
tive be brought to bear upon them. This well-begun work requires 
double the amount of labor and means than it will at a later period.” 

WIRT.—M. B. EDMONSON. 


“Та all probability our former County Superintendent failed to 
report in consequence of the troubles arising from war, which ren- 
dered it very unsafe in Wirt county to transact business, yet Wirt 
paid her taxes in a great measure. Will not the State Superinten- 
dent lay our case before the proper authority and see if special leg- 
islation will not repay at least a large share of what we have paid ? 
Will not the impossibilities of official action а. by guerrilla 

, warfare plead in our favor ?" 
DODDRIDGE.—DR. L. R. CHARTER. 

“Our people are much pleased with the Free School system. 
Sehools are well patronized. "Taxes being high, and times hard, 
some of the townships have levied no tax for school or building 
purposes; others have, although not reported to me. There isa 
scarcity of male teachers, We are quite destitute of school houses, 
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Some of the sub-districts are erecting school houses by contribu- 
tions and manual labor. We hope soon to have a better state of 
things.” 


— 


PRESTON.—JAS. P. SMITH? j 

w Grant township made no use of her public fund. This county 
is almost entirely destitute of school houses. At a joint-meeting of 
the Boards of Education of this county, held at Kingwood on the 
the 11th day of September, 1865, among others, the following res- 
olutions were passed: 

“ Resolved, That the Legislature of the State of West Virginia be, 
and the same is hereby requested so to amend the thirty-ninth sec- 
tion of the School Law, as to confer upon the Boards of Education 
of the several townships the authority to assess the tax provided 
for in the said section. 

“ Resolved, That the Legislature be, and the same is hereby re- 
quested to amend the School Law so that the number of commis- 
віопегв in each township be reduced to one, and provision be made 
for his compensation, or to increase the number of commissioners 
to one to each sub-division, the same to receive no compensation. 

“Some provision must be made to induce commissioners to work, 
and to enable those willing to work, 2, e., they must either be fur- 
nished with the money, or means of, Teng the money to carry on 


the schools." 


KANAWHA.—A, I. CUNNINGHAM. 


“The new system is not fully understood, and we have many 
school houses to build, as the churches and school houses were more 
or less destroyed during the rebellion.” 

HARRISON.—EMORY STRICKLER. 

' We have but three school houses in the county. I have visited | 

during the past summer twenty- -four schools, principally i in 
churches, and old dilapidated dwelling houses.” 
HANCOCK.—J. S. POMEROY. 


“ We have got the schools in operation in three of the townships. 
In other townships they voted down the township levy, and, of course, 
can not have any Free Schools until the next State apportionment 
18 made. І think that part of the law having to take a vote of the 
people each year in regard to levy for school purposes ought to be 
repealed. If it is not, why then, at any time that a majority of. 
those present at the township meeting vote against a levy, they 
defeat the great end of our Free School system, for the State pane 
will not keep the schools open more than three months in a year.” 
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RANDOLPH.—WM, Е. CORLEY. 


“ The system of Free Schools in our county is progressing as well 
as could be expected under the circumstances. Our town and 
county have been much injured during the war, especially along 
the thoroughfare of the armies. The farms of a great number of 
our best citizens have been laid open as commons, their stock all 
gone. They are unwilling, in fact many of them are unable after 
paying their taxes, and whilst. repairing their farms, to appropriate 
enough money for building school houses and for carrying on the 
schools generally in the different townships as the law intends. 
Notwithstanding these difficulties in several of the townships, they 
are putting up good school houses and making a to 
carry on their schools efficiently. . 

“Т find there are about sixty-three Federal‘soldiers in this county 
(natives thereof) who have returned from the service, most of whom 
are young men and are desirous of going to school, and it is hoped 
that our State appropriations for school purposes will be therefore 
correspondingly increased.” 

(Note.— See 7th section of School Law.—SrATE SUP'T.) 


- 


JACKSON.—GEO. W. MOFFIT. 


“Таш unable to make a full report. We have a considerable 
number of new houses building, but none completed on the first of 
August. We have also a number of schools in operation, but none 
of these had closed on the first of August." 


TYLER.—3S. E. STEELE. 


“Ав the people become aquainted with our new system of schools, 
the better they like it, yet we have some who oppose it, as is always 
the case in any good cause. I think the law ought to be so 
amended that each Board of Education would have the power to 
levy the tax to continue the schools. We have a number of houses 
on the way of erection. Some will soon be completed." 


MASON.—D. С. FORBES. (> 


“The schools are beginning to prosper, and in 1866 we can see 
something of what has been done. Graham, Waggoner and Lewis 
townships border on the Ohio river, and include the salt and coal 
region. In them are our best schools, Robinson, also on the Ohio, 
is the most wealthy township in the county in ratio with the area, 
and so much opposed to the school system that meetings are held 
to devise some way to avoid paying the school tax. In all other 
townships there will be schools wherever teachers can be found. 
I think it would be an improvement to have an Assessor in each 
township, say the Clerk, and let him report to the Clerk of the 
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Board of Supervisors. Then school levies could be made so that 
the Township Clerks and County Supervisors could know how much 
money they would have.” 

WOOD.—S, BOARDMAN. 

“ Parkersburg—This is the most populous township in the coun- 
ty. The Board of Education have endeavored to purchase lots and 
erect school houses, but owing to the extravagant prices asked, 
have been able to build but one. They have purchased one, also. 
Both schools are now in successful operation. They have one other 
(house) in course of completion. Arrangements are now being made 
Хо erect a large building, sufficient for five departments, to be ready | 
for use by January next, which, it is hoped, will be sufficient for 
the city. M 

* Williams—is in want of school houses. 

* Union—has no school in operation. 

“ Clay—has four schools, others will soon be established. 

“ Walker—no report. 

“ Lubec—has six schools. The Board have evinced a determina- 
tion to establish sehools worthy of commendation. 

“ Tygart—has one school, but no school house. The Board have 
decided to obtain houses and open schools in every district at once. 

“ Slate—will follow the example of Tygart. 

‘‘Steele—has neither school house nor schools, but will provide 
them this autumn. " 

“ Harris—has six schools, but needs new school houses, the pres- 
ent ones being old and built of logs." 


MARION.—J. N. BOYD. 


“T have visited the schools once, many of them twice, and some 
of them three times. But few of the teachers are found doing their 
whole duty, owing to want of knowledge of the branches, and par- 
ticularly of the art of teaching. We must have a State Normal 
School before we can expect to realize all the benefits to be derived 
from the Free School system. The school houses in this county are 
better adapted for sheep-sheds than the purpose for which they are 
used. I find but little opposition to the Free School system, but a 
general desire among the people to have good schools. Steps аге . 
being taken in most of the townships to erect new and improved 
school houses, and to furnish them with the requisite furniture and 
apparatus. Another year will show a great advance in this county. 

MARSHALL.—WM. J. ALEXANDER. 


“Тре within report із very defective. I have not the data to 
make it complete. It was not in our power to get the schools un- 
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der way during the last year. We had no school houses (or very 
few) suitable for school purposes, and the amount of money which 
could be obtained from the tax for erecting houses was not sufti- 
cient; nor would it erect such as we need in five years. Lum- 
ber could not-be obtained, nor mechanics to do the work. We 
have several schools in operation now, and have built some school 
houses since August 3lst. We expect to make an earnest effort 
early next Spring to get our houses erected. 
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OFFICE or County SUPERINTENDENT, Онто County, 
| WHEELING, SEPTEMBER, 1865. 


To the Superintendent of Free Schools of West Virgina, 
Sir: The School Law, as I understand it, requires each 
County Superintendent, in his annual report, to notice, 
lst, The Schools: their condition and character, their deficiencies, 
and the remedy for the same. 
9nd, The School Laws: their operation, their deficiencies, and 
amendments required to remedy them. 5 
The present condition of the schools of this county is, to a great 
extent, the result of the operation of the former school system 
adopted by the people of the county some eighteen years since. In 
that system the rural portions of the county were divided into 
school districts for one school each; buildings were provided and 
the schools set in operation. In some of the districts excellent 
schools were maintained; the deficiency of funds was cheerfully 
made up from private subscriptions so as to continue the schools for 
ten months in the year, and the same teacher was employed for a 
. number of years at remunerative rates of compensation. In these, 
the higher English branches, and Latin, to some extent, were taught, 
and literary societies of no mean character were sustained during 
the winter evenings. But I cannot honestly leave it to be inferred 
that such was the character of most of the schools, In some districts 
the schools were Шу attended and worse taught, or the money 
appropriated to them, suffered to lie idle in the hands of the sheriff 
who was treasurer of the school funds. Accordingly, on entering 
upon the duties of my office, I found that considerable sums re- 
mained in the hands, not only of the present sheriff, but also of at 
least two of his predecessors in office. One of the latter, with the 
present incumbent, afforded me every possible facility for carrying 
out the letter and spirit of the law, promptly reporting the amounts 
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held by them, and paying them over on my order to the treasurers 
of the several townships in which they were due, as required by a 
special act of 1865. The other has failed to make report or submit 
his accounts to be audited, and from the manner in which some of 
the former Boards of Trustees kept their accounts, it is probable 
that some of these amounts can never be accurately ascertained. 

The present school system, then, finds Ohio county in possession, 
аз an inheritance from the old one, of— 

School Houses.—Of the thirty sub-divisions outside the urban and 
suburban portions, only .two, viz: опе in Triadelphia and опе in 
Liberty, have no school house at all. One in Richland has an old 
log house, totally unfit for school purposes. Several others have 
houses entirely too small, say 18 by 20 feet and 8 or 9 feet in height. 
Somewhat more than half have good, plain frame or brick houses 
without vestibules or entry halls. There is no first-class or very 
superior house in the county. ы 

Furniture—Scarcely two school houses have furniture alike, In 
some the desks are clumsy, and of such pattern that to afford 
ingress and egress, they are, by at least a foot, too far apart, so that 
it is impossible for the pupil to assume a proper position for wri- 
ting, or a comfortable one for studying. Іп others the pattern is 
passable, but the length is such as to accommodate, or rather incom- 
mode, four or five pupils. In попе is there any first-class fvrniture. 
About one in every three has no chairs for visitors or teacher. All 
have blackboards; some not more than eight feet in length, others 
of ample dimensions. 

Apparatus.—One subdivision in Richland, one in Triadelphia, 
and the graded schools in Ritchie, have Pelton’s out-line maps. 
One in Liberty has Cornell’s, and five in Triadelphia and one in 
Ritchie have Fowle’s. There is no other apparatus in any of the 
schools, though there is a prospect of improvement in this respect . 
the next year. 

School Lots.—Most of these consist of from one-fourth to one-half 
of an acre, a few only of them being fenced. Six of them are sit- 
uated in the interior of farms, at a distance from any public high- 
way, three of them surrounded by woods, invisible from any 
direction at a few rods distance, and dfficult to find without a guide. 
The titles by which these lots are held, are various. To some of 
them no title was ever obtained. Some of them are held under 
leases of from thirty to ninety-nine years, or during their occupancy 
for school purposes, and a few by absolute fee. After diligent 
search in the Recorder's office, I find the record of only twelve 
deeds of any kind, for school property outside the city district. 
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Teachers.—Perhaps the most valuable part of our legacy from 
the old school system of Ohio county, is a number of experienced 
teachers. I do not know but few of them who claim to have 
arrived at perfection as yet, but several of them have done the next 
best thing, discovered the room for and need of improvement, and 
will become live and progressive teachers, if our Boards of Educa- 
tion can, obtain the means for encouraging that class. 

Still, the most serious want of our schools is a sufficient number 
of good teachers, Some of our sub-divisions have been, at times, 
without schools for the want of them. They cannot be obtained, or 
retained, without giving pretty nearly the same compensation as is 
given for services of similar importance in other departments of 
business. We may keep up the forms of school organizations, and 
perhaps teach our children some reading, writing and arithmetic, 
together with a good deal that is evil with very ordinary teachers, 
but of all sécond-rate and third-rate institutions, second and. third- 
rate schools are of least account, if not worse than none. 

Operations of the School Law.—No school system can be in the 
highest degree successful without a cordial co-operation on the part 
of the people. Although our former system had serious defects, 
many of our people seem not to have been aware that our failure 
to have universally good scholars was in part due to its imperfec- 
tions. When, without previous general agitation of the subject, 
the old law, whose benefit they had enjoyed, was repealed, and a 
new one enacted, it was regarded by not а few with feelings akin 
to hostility. A few, who were familiar with the administration of 
the old law, when they saw radical changes introduced, pronounced 
the new system impracticable, and having thus committed them- 
selves, could not be expected to make much effort to prove them- 
selves false prophets. Two of the townships in 1864 refused to 
levy the small per centage specified in the law, and had it not been 
for the funds which remained from the old system having been par- 
tially inoperative, would have scarcely had any schools at all. At 
` the annual meetings of 1865, however, all the townships levied the 
full amount permitted by the amended law. At present there is 
every indication that the law, especially with a modification which 
I will propose farther оп, will work admirably. 

Deficiencies.—One of these seems to be that sufficient funds are 
not provided for carrying оп the schools. Our people are entitled, 
according! to one of its provisions, to schools for six months in the 
year, and yet, after complying with all its conditions, with due 
regard to economy, they are unable to keep up the schools more 
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than four to five months. Of course it is more difficult to provide 


teachers, or they must be obtained at higher rates of compensation- 


than though they found occupation for from six to ten months. 
Another serious difficiency is in the means for providing school 
houses. It is the duty of the Boards of Education to provide school 


houses with such furniture and other appendages as are necessary to · 


the comfort, health and progress of the pupils. То до this, they 
may borrow, but no more at any one time than the proceeds of the 
building fund for five years will liquidate. Now, I know not how 
it may be with other counties, but three minutes calculation on the 
statistics furnished in the books of the assessor of Ohio county, will 
show to a-demonstration that to provide fair second-class houses 
and furniture, &c., with the proceeds of taxation on the property, 
for five years, the rate cannot be fixed at less than forty-three cents 
per hundred dollars, which is more than double that fixed in the 
44th section of the law. This is not merely a probable'approxima- 
tion, it is based on infallible calculation as far as one county goes. 
But the feature which gives most dissatisfaction, is that which 
places the control and management of all the schools of a township 
in the hands of one Board of Education. The objection 18, that 
most of the sub-divisions can have no commissioner resident within 
them, and that the interests of the schools cannot be so well cared 
for by officers residing at a distance, as they would be by those per- 
sonally interested in their success. After careful consideration of 
the subject, I am satisfied that, though most of our commissioners 
have thus far nobly done their duty, and merit, instead of com- 
plaint, only the gratitude of the community for their earnest efforts, 
not only to provide good schools, but also to consult the prefer- 
ences, and even the prejudices of the people in regard to the 
appointment of teachers, yet, in the long run, the objection would 
prove to be not unfounded. What, then,.is the remedy? Cer- 
tainly not any such radical measure as to abolish the township 
Boards of Education, and thus remove the cornor stone of the system 
constructed by the best wisdom which the State has been able to 
command for the last three years. As this is not the place for an 
elaborate discussion of the subject, I will simply suggest the follow- 
ing amendment: Let the number of commissioners be increased so 
that one shall be elected from each sub-division, and one-third, as 
nearly as may be, be elected, each year. Then let the special care 
of each school, and, perhaps, the selection of its teacher, be en- 
trusted to its own commissioner, but let all salaries be fixed, and 
all expenditures ordered by the Board at a lawful meeting. Let 
no money be drawn from the Treasury, except on the order of the 
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Secretary, specifying for what purpose it is drawn, and at what date 
the order was passed for drawing the same. Such an amendment 
would, I helieve, give general satisfaction to the friends of free 
education, and, by locating responsibility, promote the interests of 
the schools. 

Visitations.—Forty-eight have been made, and a number more 
would have been, had the supply of teachers permitted all the 
schools to be in session when my rounds were made. The time of 
each visit was from one to two hours. My usual course was to ob- 
tain the teacher's programme and then witness the conduct of one 
or two recitations, sometimes partly conduct one or more myself, 
usually by request of the teacher, sometimes suggesting modifica- 
tions or changes in the manner of teaching, but careful not say or 
do anything which would weaken the pupil's confidence in their 
teacher. l'usually addressed the pupils briefly. 

Examinations—have been held statedly twice per month, and 
consist ed partly in oral questioning and partly in obtaining written 
answers to written questions in arithmetic, grammar and geography. 
In arithmetic, both principles and problems received attention; in 
grammar, etymology, parsing and analysis of sentences ; and in 
geography, the mathematical, physical and political departments, 
I endeavored to find questions of various degrees of difficulty, some 
more difficult, so that any candidate answering them should prove 
his title to a No. 1 certificate; others, such that any candidate who 
was worthy of the lowest grade should not fail of it. The papers 
containing the answers are filed and preserved, and will show at 
any time whether or not impartial justice "has been done to any 
candidate. 

Jnstitute.—About half the teachers resident in the county met 
in an institute of five days in the month of August. In this, the 
various branches specified in the law. received attention, and the 
theory and practice of teaching was not neglected. In the conduct 
of the institute I had to rely mainly on my own resources, though, 
with some valuable aid from two of the members, I regard it as of 
the highest importance to our schools, that the work of Teachers’ 
Institutes thus feebly begun, be carried on till every teacher has 
become familiar with the modes and maxims adopted by the pro- 
fession. Even experienced teachers cannot fail to be benefitted by 
such meetings, Nowhere has the proverb a better verification,— 
“ Tron sharpeneth iron, во а man sharpeneth the countenance of his 


friend.” 
Respectfully submitted, 


- В. Ч. STEVENS, 
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OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF Оттү SCHOOLS, 
WHEELING, January 9th, 1866, 
Hon. W. R. WHITE, 
State Superintendent of Schools : 

Yours of the 6th inst., I have received. To make a systematic 
and full report of the operations of the, schools of Wheeling, aa 
you request, for the year ending August 81st, 1865, would be quite 
infeasible, since during that year there was no general superin- 
tendence, and teachers were not required to make regular and 
formal reports, and the account of receipts and disbursements of 
school funds by the respective Boards of Trustees, were not kept 
in any prescribed form, or by a uniform system. The County Su- 
perintendent, who can be the only party recognized by-the law as 
having any authority to make the required report, is, I under- 
stand, attempting to collect data upon which to base some sort of 
.& report of the Wheeling schools. But at best the report must be 
to some extent indefinite and unsatisfactory, since in many of the 
particulars required, Њ can barely approximate to accuracy, 

The main advantages possessed by the present or new system 
over the old, are those which result from a general superintend- 
ence. Although our city schools have been in operation under the 
new law but four months, it is believed that they have accomplished 
all that the most enthusiastic friends of common school education 
could reasonably have anticipated in so brief a period. The Board 
of Education, composed of gentlemen of practical good sense, and of 
liberal and enlightened views of educational matters, have mani- 
fested a disposition to do all in their power to render our city 
schools effective in their operations. А “Plan of Organization,” 
sub-dividing the district, and grading the schools in accordance 
with the provisions of the law, and'a set of “By-Laws and Gen- 
eral Rules” for the regulation of the schools, have been adopted 
by the Board, which, 16 is presumed, will, when fully carried into 
operation, render the schools of Wheeling quite as effective as those 
of any other city. Copies of both plan and by-laws accompany 
this statement. 

The regulation requiring teachers to make systematic monthly 
reports to the Superintendent, and through him to the Board of 
Education, of attendance, progress, conduct, corporeal punish- 
ment, and other important particulars, is haviug a happy effect in 
securing, on the part of teachers, a commendable effort to exhibit 
their respective schools to the best possible advantage. 
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The rules relating to absenteeism and truancy, the teachers are 
required strictly to enforce. The effect has thus far been highly 
beneficial in securing regularity of attendance. During the four 
months ending with December, the average attendance for the 
entire district has varied but little from ninety per cent. of the 
entire enrollment—about as fair a record in this important particu- 
lar, аз can be shown by the best regulated schools in the country. 

The number of teachers at present employed in the schools of the 
- district is: males seven, females thirty—total, thirty-seven. The 
salaries of teachers as fixed by the Board, are as follows: 


Principals per annum-._-.-._------.--------- ----+----- $1,000 
Female teachers i in Grammar веһоо1в-—----------------- 400 
“ " division A, Primary ве 00]8-------- 350 
“ “ “ “ B ‘and C, н “02222... 825 
ił a “ “ D, и“ “0222... 300 


Deviations from this scale have, in a few instances, been allowed 
by the Board. 

The total amount received by the treasurer of the district during 
the current school year to date, from all sources, is $25,408 68-100. 

Of this amount more than twenty-five thousand dollars have 
already been expended, mainly in the purchase of grounds and the 
erection of school buildings. In order to operate the schools to 
the close of the scholastic year, and carry out the plans of the 
: Board with relation to the purchase of lots, and the erection of 
school houses, the Board will fina it necessary to borrow not less 
than twenty-five thousand dollars. Unfortunately no assessment 
was made by the Board for building purposes, otherwise the neces- 
sity for borrowing so large a sum of money would have been avoided. 

The result of the enumeration of youth “ between the ages of six 
and twenty-one years," as furnished by the Clerk of the Board of 
Education, is as follows: 


Males, (white) .----- --.----------------------- 2,649 
Females “©  .....---...... 2- -a =a -------- T 2, 672—5, 891 
Males, (со1огей)..-------..---.-.-.............. 19 
Females, © ............................ ... 82— Бі 
“Total, -.---. -.------------------------.--------- 5,872 


In Washington, Madison, Centre and Webster townships, the 
number of colored youth was not taken, owing to the fact that the 
parties employed to take the enumeration were not duly posted 
with regard to the matter. The number given (51) embraces only 
those who are residents of Clay and Union townships. The total 
number of colored youth within the limits of the district, entitled 
to school privileges, will probably not exceed seventy-five. 
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In my first report to the Board of Education, I called the atten- 
tion of the Board to Article 17th of the General School Law, which 
has relation to the establishment of schools for colored children. 
I recommend the appointment of a committee, whose duty it 
should be to rent and furnish a room for a colored school, and em- 
ploy a competent teacher for said sehool. Acting upon the recom- 
mendation, the Board appointed a committee, consisting of Messrs, 
James Bodley, O. J. Crawford and Samuel McClellan. But up to 
this time the committee have not succeeded in obtaining a room for 
the purpose. There can be no doubt that one or more schools will, 
before very long, be established for the benefit of this class of our 
population. | 

Hoping, at the close of this scholastic year, to make a complete 
report of the schools of Wheeling as required, I am, р 

Respectfully, your ob't serv't, Е. S. WILLIAMS, 
Sup't of Schools, Dist. of Wheeling. 


~ 


\ 
BY-LAWS AND GENERAL RULES FOR THE SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT 
OF WHEELING. 
Prepared by the Superintendent, and adopted by the Board of Education, September sth, 1865. 


Art. 1. The regular scholastic year shall commence on the first 
Monday in September, and close on the last Friday in June, in 
each year. There shall be vacation from Christmas to New Year's, 
inclusive of both; during the week including the first day of April; 
on АП days of fasting and thanksgiving appointed by city, state, or 
national authorities, and on such other days as the School Commis- 
sioners of the respective townships or sub-districts may from time 
to time direct. 

Авт. 2. From the first of October to the first of April, the schools 
shall open at 9 o'clock A. M., and close at 12 M.,—open again at 1 
o'clock P. M., and close a 4; and from the first of April to the 
first of October they shall open and close at the same hours A. M., 
open again at 14 o'clock and close at 44 P. M. In divisions О and 
D of the primary schools, the teachers may dismiss their pupils, both 
in the forenoon and afternoon, one hour earlier than the hours 
above named for closing the schools. There shall be a recess of 15 
minutes in the middle of each session. 4 

Авт. 8, In opening the schools in the morning, some portion of 

«the Holy Scriptures shall be read in each department or division ; 
after the reading of Scripture, the teachers and pupils shall repeat 
the Lord's Prayer in concert. 

Art. 4. The admission of pupils to the schools of other town- 
ships or sub-districts than those in which they reside, shall be at 
the option of the commissioners of the respective townships; pro- 
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vided, however, that non-resident children shall in no case be ad- . 
mitted to the schools of any township or sub-district, to the exclu- 
sion or material inconvenience of the pupils residing in the town- 
ship; and m no case shall a pupil, not a resident of the school 
district of Wheeling, be permitted to attend any of the schools of 
said district, except upon the presentation to the principal, of a 
ticket of admission from the local commissioners having direct su- 
pervision of the school; and no such ticket shall be issued except 
upon the payment of five dollars for a term of twelve weeks. All 
money thus received by commissioners, shall be paid over to the 
treasurer of the district. | 

Авт. 5. Teachers are required to be аб their respective schools, 
at least fifteen minutes before the regular hour of opening. 

Авт. 6. During the week immediately preceding the April vaca- 
tion, there shall be a public examination in each school of the 
district, to continue one or more days. Parents and guardians are 
expected to see that their children attend the examinations of their 
respective schools, and also upon the preparatory exercises per- 
taining thereto. ~ 

Art. 7. No pupil shall be permitted to take his seat in school, 
unless clean and neat in person and dress. 

Art. 8. Any pupil returning to school after an absence of half a 
day or more, or coming 1n after school is open, shall by a note from 
his parents or otherwise, satisfy the principal that. the absence ог 
tardiness was unavoidable. In case of failure thus-to satisfy the 
p such pupil shall be treated as a truant, or as may here- 
after be otherwise directed. But any pupil, who shall from any 
cause whatever, except sickness, be absent from school for five days 
during апу consecutive four weeks, shail not be permitted to attend 
any school in the district during the remainder of the term, unless 
the parents or guardian can satisfy the superintendent that. the 
absence was unavoidable or necessary. Upon being thus satisfied, 
the superintendent may issue a ticket for the re-admission of said 

upil. : 

Р сем 9, Any pupil who shall play truant, shall, for the first апа 
second offences, be punished at the discretion of the principal. The 
principal shall also inform the parents or guardian of the second 
offence, and give due warning’dt the probable result if it ђе re- 
peated. If, after such notice has been given, another offence occur, 
the pupil shall be reported to the Superintendent, who may suspend 
or expel at his discretion. ; 

Arr. 10. Any pupil, while under censure, absenting himself or 
being detained by his parents or guardian from school, on account 
of said censure, shall not be again admitted without a written order 
from the superintendent. 

Авт. 11. Children having contagious disease, or belonging to 
families in which there may be such disease, shall not be permitted 
to attend school until such disease shall be entirely removed. And 
no pupil who has not been vaccinated, shall be permitted to enter 
any school of this district. 

Art. 12. Each principal shall, from time to time, make such 
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_ reports to the superintendent, relating to the schools under his 


charge, as the superintendent or the Board of Education may re- 
uire. . 

77 Авт, 18. Principals are required to exercise, as far ав practicable, 
disciplinary authority over their pupils while going to, and return- 
ing from their respective schools. Both principals and teachers are 
directed to use the most energetic and effective measures in their 
power, to enforce these general regulations; to suppress all im- 
moral practices among the pupils, both in and out of school; to 
cause their pupils to conduct themselves at all times in an orderly 
and virtuous manner; to advance them as rapidly as practicable in 
a thorough knowledge of the studies in which they may engage. 
They may adopt such modes of discipline ag they may deem beat 
adapted to accomplish the above named objects; but in no case 
shall a pupil be suspended or expelled from a school, without an 
act of the superintendent. All cases of corporeal punishment shall 
be noted by the teacher inflicting the same, and report thereof be 
made to the principal, and by him monthly to the superintendent. 
Said report shall give the name of the offender, the nature of the 
offence, fhe time when committed, and the time when punishment 
was inflicted. The attention of the principal should at once be 
called to cases of extremely bad behavior,—particularly to cases of 
determined resistance to the authority of a teacher. 

Авт. 14. It shall be the duty of each principal to see that the 
pupils in the schools under his charge, are dismissed by rooms or 
sections, in such manner that the pupils of but one room shall pass 
out of the same door, or move through the same passage at the same 
time. 

Авт 15. Parents and guardians are requested not to interfere in 
the disciplinary concerns of the schools; but in all cases of com- 
plaint, to report first to the principal, and if satisfactory redress 
be not given, then to the superintendent; if not satisfied with the 
decision of the superintendent, final appeal may be made to the 
Board of Education; but in all cases of appeal, either to the super- 
intendent or to the board, the cause of grievance or complaint 
must be stated in writing; and when the complaint is to be made 
toithe superintendent, due notice thereof must first be given by the 
‘complainant to the principal; and when to the Board of Education, 
both principal and superintendent must be notified by the com- 
plainant, of his intention thus to appeal. 

Авт. 16. Parents and guardians shall be held responsible for 
any damage done by their children to school-houses, furniture, out- 
buildings, trees, shrubbery or other appurtenances. Their atten- 
tion is earnestly solicited to the foregoing rules and by-laws, and 
their co-operation is invited to their strict enforcement. 

The following resolutions were adopted by the Board, December 
8th, 1865: 

-Resolved, 1st. That in all cases of discipline requiring corporeal 
punishment, which may arise іп any grammar school of the district, 
it shall be the duty of the principal to inflict the punishment. 

2d. That the principals of the schools of the district be required 
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to adhere strictly to those articles of the by-laws which relate to 
absentees; and that the superintendent be requested to report to 
the Board any infringement by teachers of said articles of the by- 
laws, which may come to his knowledge. 

Attest : J. M. BICKEL, Clerk, 


| 


A PLAN OF ORGANIZATION FOR THE SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF 
WHEELING, 
Adopted by the Board of Education, August 23d, 1865 


In order to a systematic and efficient organization of the Schools 
of the District of Wheeling, in accordance with the provisions of 
an act of the Legislature, entitled “An act to provide Free Schools 
for the City of Wheeling,” the Board of Education of said District 
hereby resolve: $ 

lst. That each township of the District of Wheeling shall be а 
sub-district, and that each sub-district shall be known by the name 
of its township, thus: Washington Sub-district, Clay Sub-district, 
Centre Sub-district, Madison Sub-district, Union Sub-district, Web- 
ster Sub-district. 

2d. That the highest or most advanced department of each of 
the schools, known under the former system as Ward Schools, shall 
be called a Grammar School, and shall receive the name of the 
Sub-district in which it is located, thus: Washington Grammar 
School, Madison Grammar School, Clay Grammar School, Union 
Grammar School, Centre Grammar School. 

3d. That all of the subordinate departments in each of the 
aforesaid Ward Schools shall constitute a Primary School, to be 
known by the name of its Sub-district, thus: Washington Primary 
School, Madison Primary School, Clay Primary School, Union Pri- 
mary School, Centre Primary School. That each Primary School 
shall have four Divisions, to be regulated by the proficiency of the 
pupils, which shall be known as Division A, Division В, Division С, 
Division D; each Division may, however, have as many grades or 
sections as, in the opinion of the Principal, the circumstances may 
require, the grades, in all cases,.to be regulated by the proficiency 
of the pupils in the Division. 

4th. That, until a High School for the eee shall be estab- 
lished, the following, in addition to the common English branches, 
may be taught in the Grammar Schools of the District, viz: 

History, Anatomy and Physiology, Natural Philosophy, Chem- 
istry, Botany, Astronomy, Algebra and Geometry; provided that 
no pupil shall be required to commence the study of any of said 
higher branches against the expressed wishes of the parent or 
guardian ; but after having commenced the study of one or more 
of said branches, a pupil shall not be permitted to drop the study 
or studies until completed, except by consent of the Principal of 
the Schooi. А 

‘Sth. That in the Primary Schools the following shall be the 
course and extent of study in the several Divisions: 

- ©—Боноо ВЕР. 
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In Division A, the pupils shall be taught to read fluently and 
intelligently in the Fifth Reader of the Eclectic Series, or the 
corresponding Reader of any other series which may be adopted 
for use in the Schools; to spell and define the principal words con- 
tained in the reading lessons—particularly such as are marked for 
definition; the use of the punctuation and rhetorical marks, and 
the laws of accent, emphasis and infléction. 

In Penmanship they shall be taught to write words and sentences 
neatly and legibly. 

In Mental Arithmetic they shall be taught to analyze or solve 
readily the examples found in the first twenty sections of “Бау” 
Second Book,” and other similar examples; and in Written Arith- 
metic, the principles of the Fundamental Rules, (giving special 
attention to Notation and Numeration.) Denominate Numbers. 
Common and Decimal Fractions, and Proportion. 

In Geography they shall be taught to answer the leading ques- 
tions contained in the 8d book of the McNally Series, or Mitchell's 
Intermediate. | | 

In English Grammar they shall be taught the principles of 
Orthography and Etymology, and the rules of Syntax. In this 
Division compositions or essays shall be required of all the pupils, 
and exercises in declamation by the boys, as often as once a month. 

In Division B, the pupils shall be taught to read well in the 
Fourth Reader of the Eclectic Series, to Spell the principal words 
contained in the lessons, and to name and explain the punctuation 
marks.  — 

In Penmanship they shall be taught to write all the small letters 
and combine them in the forniation of words. 

In Mental Arithmetic they shall be taught to solve the leading 
examples found in Ray's First lessons, and other similar examples, 
and in Written Arithmetie the principles of the Fundamental 
Rules, giving special attention to Notation and Numeration. 

In Geography they shall be taught to answer the leading ques- 
tions contained in МеМаПу’з No. 2, or Mitchell's Primary. 

In Division C, the pupils shall be taught to read well in the 
Third Reader of the Eclectic Series, to spell the principal words 
found in the reading. lessons, and to give the names and uses of the 
punctuation marks. у | | 

In Arithmetic they shall be taught the Addition, Subtraction, 
Multiplication and Division tables; to solve plain mental examples 
involving a knowledge of these tables: to write upon slate or 
black-board the Arabic characters or figures, and all the numbers 
from one to one thousand. 

In Geography they shall be taught to answer the questions found 
in McNally's Primary, or Mitchell's First Lessons. 

In Division D, the pupils shall be taught to read well in the First 
and Second Readers of the Eclectic Series, and to spell the words 
contained in their reading lessons; to give the elementary sounds 
of the Janguage; to number their Jesscns ky the Roman numerals, 
and the pages of their books by the figures; to give the names of 
the days of the week and the months ot the year. 

(Drawing upon slate and blackboard, vocal music, and appro- 
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priate gymnastic exercises should have воте attention in all the 
ivisions of the Primary Schools.) 

6th. That the time for the completion of the course in any 
Division of -a Primary School, shall be one year; but no pupil 
shall be permitted to pass from a lower to a higher Division, who 
shall not sustain a fair examination in the course prescribed for the 
Division from which said pupil is to be promoted, 

Tth. That the Principals and Teachers shall have from the first 
Monday of September, A. D. 1865, to the first day of January, 
A. D. 1866, to arrange and systematize their respective Schools in 
accordance with the system of grading and course of study herein 
prescribed. | 

8th. That no person shall be employed to teach in any School of 
this District, who shall not first have obtained from the Examining 
Committee, a certificate of qualification for the Division in which 
said person intends to teach. Teachers for Division D, Primary 
School, shall sustain an examination in the common English 
branches, viz.: Orthography, Reading, Penmanship, Arithmetic, 
English Grammar and Geography. For Divisions C and B, in 
United States History, in addition to the Com, Eng. For Division 
A, in both U. 8. History and Anatomy and Physiology, in addition 
to the Com. Eng, course. 

For positions as Teachers in the Grammar Schools, applicants 
shall undergo an examination in all the branches of study named 
for said: Schools. 

9th. The Schools of Fulton, Seventh Ward and Clinton, shall 
eonform their course of study and system of grading, as nearly as 

racticable to the plan prescribed for the “Ward Schools." In 
Webster Township, until provision can be made for the complete 
organization of the Schools, as in the other Townships of the Dis- 
trict, there shall be two Divisions of a Primary School, corres- 
ponding to Divisions О and D, the pupils of said Township belong- 
ing to the higher Divisions, being allowed to attend the Schools of 
Center Township, as hertofore. 


AupiTOR'S OFFICE, WHEELING, W. VA., 
October 31st, 1865. } 
SIR: I have the honor of transmitting herewith to you шу 
Annual Report of the condition of the School Fund on the first day 
of this month, as required by the 60th section of chapter 187 of 
the Acta of the Legislature of 1863. 
> ^ — Very Respectfully, 
Your Obedient Servant, 
J. M. McWHuORTER, 
Auditor. 
Hon. W. В. WHITE, 
State Sup't of Free Schools. 


a6 | ғ 
The following statement exhibits the State's stock held in banks 
Within this State standing to the credit of the Literary Fund, and 
the aggregate of money received into the Treasury and passed to 
the credit of the School Fund under the provisions of the first sec- 
tion of the tenth article of the Constitution, up to the Ist day of 


October, 1865; 
Stock in Fairmont Bank, now “ First National Bank at 


ETT TOMTOM DOWN ы $50,000 00 
Stock in North-western Bank of Virginia, now “National 
Bank of West Virginia,” ----------------~- і-----1-. 50,000 00 


Money received into the Treasury for redemption of 
lands sold for delinquent taxes, and purchased on be- 
“half of the Commonwealth of Virginia, and in payment 
of taxes and interest on lands returned delinquent,__ 6,122 78 
ОВА ———ÁÀ—— аа ee oes $100,122 78 
J. M. МоУновтеЕв, Auditor. 


DEPARTMENT OF FREE SCHOOLS, 
Warre, W. VA., Oct. 2, 1865. 

In compliance with the second section of the School Law (Act of 
1865,) the following books are prescribed to be used in the Free 
Schools throughout the State : 

READING, SPELLING, ELOCUTION. 
MeGuffey's New Revised Readers. 
MeGuffey's New Eclectic Spelling-Book. 
Kidd's Elocution and Vocal Culture. 

MATHEMATICS. 
Ray's Arithmetic. 
Ray's Test Examples. 
Ray's Elementary and Higher Algebras. 
Evans' School Geometry for Beginners. 
*Robinson's New Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Robinson's Surveying and Navigation. 
Robinson's Progressive Table Book. 
GRAMMAR. 
Pinneo's Primary and Analytical Grammar. 
Pinneo's English Teacher and Guide to Composition. 
Kerl's Treatise for High Schools. 
GEOGRAPHY. 

Mitchell’s New Revised Geographies. 
Cornell’s Outline Maps. 
Gyot’s Physical Charts. 
White's Class Book of Geography for Examinations. 
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HisTORY, NATURAL SOLENCH, 40. 
Goodrich's Common School History. 
History of United States—Quackenbos. 
Natural Philosophy—Quackenbos. 
{Philosophy of Natural History—Ware and Smellie. 
Rheitoric—Quackenbos. 

Chemistry (New Edition)—Youman. 
Geography of the Heavens—Burritt. 
Astronomy (Elementary)—Robinson. 
Geology—Dana. 
Mineralogy—Dana. 
Botany—Gray. 
Anatomy and Physiology— Cutter. . 
Penmanship—Spencer. 
] Dictionary —Webster. 

BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


The following works will impart life to the exercises of any 
school. А copy of each should be in the hands of every teacher. 


Lilienthal & Allyn's Things Taught. 
7 Sheldon's Object Lessons. 
Calkin's Object Lessons. 
Smart's Manual of Free Gymnastics. 
Mason's Gymnastic Exercises. 
" Wickersham's School Economy. 
Wickersham's Methods of Instruction. 


Holbrook's Normal Methods. 
Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching. 


Popular Education, by Hon. Ira Mahew. 
In Mahew’s Popular Education, the reader will find valuble hints 
on teaching the alphabet. | 


1 


Every school should be supplied with Perce’s Magnetic Globes; 
Spencerian Charts; Outline Maps ^ and McGuffey’s Primary School 
Charts. 2% 

W. В. Warts, 
State Superintendent of Free Schools. 


Ж i о Judicious teacher will omit the practical examples of this excellent 
text-book. 

f This is a work that can and augos to be introduced, when the pupil can 
read well іп McGuffey’s New Fourth Reader. It will impart a taste for studies 
of the most important character. This is a good book for the school and for 
the family circle. 

+ Every teacher should supply himself with one of these noble works. Get 
Webster’s Pictorial Unabridged. 
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COUNTY, 


Barbour....... 9.4... 
»Brooke.......... 


Doddridge.......... 
Hancock............ 
Harrison............ 
А Jackson............. 


Kanawha ........... 
Lewis... 9:99 заврне 


Monongalia......... 

hio Co............. 
Wheeling City.... 
Preston...... ....... 


--- —— - 


Schools, 


Gra- | Oom- 
High| ded. | mon. | Total 


hool 
houses 


"No. of Youth 
6 and 2 


171186111718 
12, 810| 798 
6 E 


18|969119575 
5 


21710166% 
2540 2888 


19 | 
81245519260 


29118291298 
81263812704 
812417 12341 
2| 843) 721 
1/1439) 1403 
41187011804 
0; 383] 802 
0118701249 
111417 |1226 
812687 12435 


Between 
1, 


2,627 
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TABLE A, 
Showing number of Schools, School Houses, Youth, Pupils, Average Attendance, Salary of Teachers, фо. 


No. of Pupils. 


668 


637 


5,942 1230/1265 
818| 714 


4,758 


864| 291| 295| 586| 14| 18, 27|21 | 28| 44 | 1.8) 29 |17% 
974 8| 11|) 19 29 | 41 то | 41 зв |27 
556 8| 14 22| 7 | 18| 25 | 1.1| 85 |264 
689| 116| 159] 275| s| 41) 19| 22 | 32| 54|28 

3. 
1114| 29| 89] 68] 21| s| 29 Т 21 723| 2.5 38419 
1,880] TI2 7101422] 10) 20 86) 34 88 117 3.40 а 8 
1,249| 455| 422| 877| 12| 9| 21 26 | 18| 44 | 2.51 41 27 
1,805| 401| 887) 188] 9] 29| 38 26 | 109| 185 | 4. | 38128 
2,495| 719| 744|1463| 7| 30  27| 59 | 260 325 | 8.8139 |4 
1,582| 189| 127| 316| 25| 10| 835 61 | 29) 90 | 2.7 40 [30 
847) 35. 25) вој 8| ај 11/24] 9| 28 | 2. | 19°] 9 
1,072) 826! 393| 719| .8| 18| 26|] 6| 31| 8T | 14 
543| 154| 157| 811) 8| 6| 14| 20 | 18 38 | 3.2) 49 [85 
269! 94| 98) 187| 8 2| 1024! з 27 | 2.7) аа Па 
270] 39] a5| | 3| 6] 98| 18| 26 | 2.9, 22 [20 
535| 178| 206| 384| 11 19] 21 | 20) 41 | 281 35 18 , 
378| 107 124 281| 8| 19) 15| 4| 8) 12 1.6] 20 13 \ 


Average Daily No of months taught 
Attendance, No. of Teachers. by No. 
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Fe. Fe- Fe- Ке. Fe- ‚| of 
Малев. | males,| Total. | Мајев.| mates.| Total, | Males.| males.| Total | Малев. | males,| Total.| Males,| males.) Total, |mnths 
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APPENDIX то TABLE A, 


Showing the number of Youth enrolled in those Counties where 
the school system is not fully in operation. 


COUNTY. | MALES. |ЕЕМАТЕБ.| TOTAL. 
Berkeley csse ose ышы атағы 1437 1518 2950 
Cael а ott ви alee ge ела 1457 1387 2844 
Са]һойпп-—--------—-- --------------- 478 489 917 
Gilmer........ ------- е ea егу 676 701 1877 
Jeifersonz-esc esas coco Са ы мы 1200 1100 | 2800 
Morgan secs арен 646 583 1229 
Pleasants —--.. Ды аса ва аты ыш 1199 
Ри та 2а обаа зы ылы ЫСЫ 1001 996 1997 
Коапе------------------ -----—----- » 1119 1101 2220 
W еўле1—--.------- —----------- ------ | 2718 
Муг deh re ees Se 650 629 1279 


Total from Table A, 63,458. Whole number of Youth in the 
State betwen the ages of six and twenty-one, 84,418. 
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Amount Levied. 


For Schools, | For Building 


Total Value. 


$1,100 00) $1,944 00 


$669 02| 1,314 09 
|! 460 83 
233 82 


1,110 75| .996 00 
4,218 00) 5,507 00 


271 50| 1,661 00 


253 24 
28,001 67 
987 47 
358 68 
1,742 98 
1,782 36 
109 73 
2,760 22 
1,068 58 
5,784 00 


1,1172 88 


940 94 
282 50 


1,947 81 
276 15 


TABLE B, 
Showing value of School Pr operty, with the amount levied for Schools and School Houses. 
COUNTY. Nee. Average Value, |Aggregate "Value. | Value of Land, jorge 
Mr pp ME 17, $66 47 |%1861 00] $80 00 $8 00 
2 Brooke ossis асылы ьа анынын 12 
3|Doddridge------ ~-~- Е 6 
4 Harrison... ---- ^—— -| 8} 288 834, 850 00 
DIU Be KS0IE e зеге ышын ар онаа ање 5| 160 00 800 00 
О Кана Баева PME қ 
yr Т.ЕЕМЕРИЛЕНЕ ЕК КЕНЕС НЕН 2 75 00 150 00 
Мато а аи а A mE Ies | | 95 00 
О Marsial Б Кек шше ш гыннын 19| 218 16 | 4,050 00 
ИЕ НО 8 120 62+ 965 00] 280 00 
11|Monongalia .--------------------- 
I2lOhio County. ...-— eise соки ne 29! 325 88 | 9450 75 1,875 00] 784 00 
Ме а аааз ле 8] 2,480 00 | 19,440 00! 9,900 00 8,147 50 
IS јо сој ПРВИ ЗА le ИС алыс 8 100 00 800 00 
14)Randolph .-.-------------..------- 2 5 00 
ТО О алмаза ала певана 1 300 00 800 00) 495 00 8 00 
16 Бау ОР а ванае оа 1 4 87 50 350 00 85 00 5 00 
ПИ PERMET ашк саш | 
Дау села ысын а NN EE 
ТОП ра ы a. арланады Sees 1 125 00 125 00; 15 00 
20 W000 acs ste ie ыша a sear ш 8| 150 n 1,200 1200 00 850 00 


40, 841 zl 12,515 00 3,999 50 


850 00 
800 00 


150 00 


4050 00 ~ 
1,245 00 С 


11,559 75 
32,487 50 
800 00 


738 00. 
440 00 


140 00 ( 
1,550 00 


е 


56,859 25 
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TABLE С, 
Showing the amount received by the Counties, and how expended : 


AMOUNT RECEIVED. - 


Виле ри, . Capitetiong, | Other Водгова. 2 
Barbour.....- -------| $8,227 40] $814 32) :.-—..... cii $4,041 72 
Brooke.... ---- -...-. 1,442 82| ......--- $1,426 "3| 2,869 05 
Doddridge.-.... ----- 2,051 84| 1,208 88) --.. ___-_ 8,850 72 
Gilmer-...-- ------ -- : 504 74 685 98) --..------ 1,190 72 
Hancock.... --------- 1,875 25 670 40) ......--.| 2,045 65 
Harrison .-..-- ---.- „| 4,124 77| 2,208 70] 380 00} 7,813 47 
Jackgon...------ ----- 2,861 50| 1,161 40| --------- 4,022 90 
Кәлачһа......------ 7.39504 ее анасон 898 00 
I6 o ЕН е тилин 2,821 16.......;. 2,988 75 
Marion.-.. --.------- 4,164 66| 4,496 45 110 00| 8,771 09 
Marshall.. ........ 21:9 158 Blocs сен | caries s 8,168 61 
Mason...--- -.------- ‚ 3,306 28| ---------| 1,186 94| 4,583 22 
пола NER 4,330 72| .--------|- pce 
Wheeling Oity ..... || 7568 46) 77777 20,884 00] Le 
Једва осе ------] ышы сысы 998 60] --...------ : 998 60 
Preston...--. -------- 4,585 92| __._-_._- 1 51) 4,997 48 
Рила аса кас orate nde 1,448.24| ........- E! 
Randolph...---------| 750 56] --.------| : | + 825 70 
Ritchie... -------- wel 2,551 90] --2-ь---—| -—-------|. 9,551 907 
aylor 2.5. chs. ом 2,216 97| 637 02 50 00! 2,908 99 
ТасКег-------------- 551 66| 88420) 109 45! ---------. 
ааа 2,434 62| 1290 06] ---------| 3,724 68 
Upshur--.. ----------| 2,829 57| -------._| 318 2,648 07 
etzel-.... ----------| 2,550 02 598 48| --------- 8,148 45 
Warts с-ш сос NE. eee eee 966 90} ----.---- 966 90 
Wood ананы ағашы 8, 985 4D! ава ысыра 8,985 46 
Шы, 66,049 04[ оаа ---------[ ------.-- 
Aggregate totals not made, on aecount of the general incompleteness of the reports. 
] 
| 
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TABLE С--Сонтнокр, 
Е AMOUNT EXPENDED, 
COUNTY, = „___| Co. Treas 
For Land. Building. |Rent, Fuel, &o.| Furniture & Ар. | Teachers’ Ва! у |and Clerks,| Т, Treas, | Collectors. | Commis'ers| Со, Sup. | Total.) On Hand. 


— 


e nm d әке | rana ÀÀ—— кече 


Ватһопг......................| $60 00] $200 00) $9 00| ....... $1,158 66| $27 50| $81 27| ......... $86 00/$100 00 ......$1,982 T 
ВгооКе........... гыны КЕДЕН A ue 880 18] шш .| 22201 07| 59 85| 14 85| $55 00 ........ ‚| 400 00l.. .| B12 8 

Doddridge............. des Qoae ov es кей 148 78| ......... 745 90| 104 05] 18 01| ......... 185 50| 250 001...... 964 0s 
Gilmer.. е bówbasos »yoecvesvocaena| Рессссова лое . Ц.)|) гө donee (зеееезез| ecococcoccccn eseseeosn] cesesepno| әзеззеете| sescvece | ооо вө%99|әееевез| 09096 229600 
НапсосК....... ве ооооовонова СЕИ ве "| ичвовото . pesonssas УСТЕ ШЕСТ ЕТТІ И Gaeresceve] којег „| 900 001......1 enr ences 
Harrison .....................] өөө .....| 110 00 26 50 .........| 1,460 96] 52175) ......... — Rem id assesses ЧҮ 2, 154 79 
Jackson...... ........ %..ө.» ооо оевовевев правото ......ыш в... ..| 4»... pecans | жововоонв] eee 4..... m" poso позове сци | фовиње 8, "722 90 


Kanawhas,srcccrcceccnssennse 949400064 vee %%%4..»ш! ловни .......)| cocecesenvn “2... 4.0... ТТЕТТІТТЕНІГТІТІТІ “04. е...» | tonto "— а» 


Гежів....«........ ...... "Tm gotten 187 44 28 00 1, 600 20 55 00 РРРРРРРРРЕ ЕКТТІТТІТ e| боџссвоче| ceto ... 495 26 
Магіфа.........,. 800006 Өзесесе| звене deoseee ТИТ 867 88 DTE 4,589 88 69 08 sesesenan| чафеочае| вөзегензз| 400 "ool. ...... 3,262 24 
Marshatllecesesses evossocsonee] ИТ оно ...... ... зочоочаео ТТЛ К ВЕТ ТА ЕКТТЕТІТІТІ ШЕІТТІТТІ, eesececos| өседегевді| взееее| өсеебесеге we 
Maason......... Т ЛАЛЫ 286 00 49%%4%%..% . 166 08 Ovecanseg 2, 546 45 60 00 ТТТЕІТТІТТГЗШІКТТІТТІ ........, Фоцефи вьр | ичово 6 799 81 
Мопопдайа..................| эзен] еме А ое С АНТАНТИ ТИЛ КИН канон | лечен E issue зе 
ОРО ны а 800 00| ...... , 701 82]  ..... 4,478 18] 65 00| .........| „| nee]. 500 00|..... ‚| 1,887 48 
Wheeling City... 1000-00 nnn 2,684 80 8,141 Бој 19,598 75| 250 00] е. nnnm 1930 151 seed 2,700 58 
Pleasants.. ТТІТТТЕТІТІТІТІІТІ 4...ым%:е ““.....) 7 өееее» ...| > tutto Феофил рева 9 98 IIT “| »е=ее» pen! әзееегеге . 225 00 ГТЗ" ТТТ 
Preston ..... ..0у%:%990ө0өеес| 6зееесегенее "ТТЫ 446 88 75 00 8,188 27 88 00 ТТІТІПТІТІЕТІІІТІ 44.) еееесеее» еееейеес|ейесее 1,019 41 
Putnam...... .....-» 4..... e| өөеегееәееже| | вөезеаеве| вечен *eseseuso| so»opaveveco] Әөеесенсе Ф| sonas 4.) ceovce teo] cocco ea] evcvccner| өсесее| conse ТЫ 
Randolph. Beaten 466906. ve @uesvcesee ene 4000Ж __ Gweseoren; ___ #40 45%... 582 00 10 00 РҮТТІГІЛ . vers ..... ......... PIITTIITIENEYITIY 187 60 
ВИНЕ. «еее eere] re] 00 00 10 50] ........ ‚| 1,785 11| 97 00|.........‚.......... С 
Taylor......... ... оовчуавовоо ld ... 464:....4. 89 11 "........ 1,885 08 50 85 СРРРРРРРРЕ өзееге 4... 17 00 100 00 ...... 1,297 05 
Tucker 4“..... SA в0ев%0644ә%50Һ609) сезе» ....9г. 28 00 80 87 Фе%%44%%4. 786 89 82 50 Чавез ......... олово в....ө!ш: “в... 46 58 
увин) нети 100 00 46 00] ......... 551 91 2208| „| | bee I] ...... iere е бива 
лш до Ра —— Л ОКОЛО ШОК 185 22 ences 1,075 14] 28 00|.........].........|... sensa] n T 1,376 18 


беса почовоновоњој әзаззетее уосановое о........ Волино АЛ озеаоня е. бочва жззеттее» ейезегйео | вове в.%%0шеввае 
. 
War; ГК КҮЛҮК ГО, ано лее | әәеееееее| Ы %9%е%9999 w*66ven*o]| борово оового | *»**etveonal| gee ГҮТТІГ! Фәзе4еегеі| 6999. . овосоојсејвосов» ERE. 


У оод............. ...9.9 19000% 850 00 1,850 00 848 00 4%44...4%. 483 00 125 00 LETETTE TI реооо.... г...өшшт!| op боевете a opon PEST PPP 
t таи ——]—À 


дове бовоа . босовоо.е 


Aggregate totals not made, on account of the general incompleteness of the reports, 


зи a 


48 


TABLE D. 


Amount paid into the Treasury as Taxes and Fines of 1864, 
together with Capitations returned by the Acts of Dec. 3, 1863, 
and Feb 14, 1865, and disbursed by the Auditor: 


| COUNTY. | Төле ЕшезЪу Сове tices, | Finem | ЗШ | реа, tomas aes” 
Barbour... .-...|$1,500 00| ..... oss] aes pM $1,500 00/48, FA ae $814 82 
rooke........ ,000 00| ............ жаа ету 000 00| 1,508 98|........... 
Doddridge...| 1,000 00) ....... АА RE Чи .| 1,000 00 2051 sili 298 88 
Gilmer........ $«6«20999 оъе дове гз ecesot| регате ........ 2... "504 74 685 98 
Hancock...... 1,200 00|............] Gunes НСІ 1,200 00| 1,875 25| 670 40 
Harrison......| 4,000 00] 38 25| ......| ...... 4,083 25| 4,724 77|2,208 70 
Jackson ..... | 1,800 OOj ............ 10 00| ...... aoe 00, 2,861 50 1, 161 40 
В cess] аны 2,898 04|....... өз 
Lewis ........- 2,882 84| ..........| ......1Б1 75) 2,484 "09 2,821 16..... — 
Магіоп........ 4,600 00]. arginare nae] оны 4,500 00| 4,164 66 4,496 48 
Marshall.....| 8,880 00 "16 10/24 85 горива 8,426 45, 8, 168 — 
Мало сео | эч... 3,906 41| ......| „.....| 8,906 41! 3,896 281: 
Monongalia.| 3,500 00 60 00) ......| ...... 8,560 00] 4,880 721............ 
Ohio........ ..| 7,700 00 96 04/78 15 Visas 7,874 79| 7,568 46|....... — 
Pleasants..... 1,000 00) ............| oS ,000 оре нанео» 3 60 
Preston...... . 3,800 00 25 65) ......| eseese 8,825 65| 4,585 92|....... беден 
Putnam.....| 600 00 9 601 2.241 oreen 609 60| ............| 1,448 24 
Randolph. 210 00| „ој ннн coves 210 00) 750 58|............ 
Ritchie PTT ITT 2,386 86 1 123 70 teses 92 70 2 602 76 `2, 551 90 000699666 
Taylor..... ... 1,000 OO] .2а........! о... osese 1,000 00 2, 216 97| 687 02 
Tucker....... i 500 00) ........ suas | есен кесер 500 00 "551 66; 384 20 
е 1,595 00| ........ УЕ 1,595 00| 2,484 62 ir 290 06 
shur .......| 2,276 86| ...... рокови Беране КОКУ 2,276 36| 2,829 54|........... 
Ағы us] 1,128 001 БЕТТЕ quen] чәче 1,725 00 2,560 02| 598 48 
Wirt...... ..... 660 00| ........ е ен — 660 00| ............ 966 90 
Wood ......... 8,800 00| .......... еа ......|[ 8,800 00 3, 985 46]............ 
Salary of State Pg закону (10 months) $1,250 00 $66,049 04 
Barnard’s School АгеҺИесілге».............1.. 50 96— 1, 2300 96 
67,850 00 


Divid'd on a Literary Fund i in Fairmont Bank, $5,500 00 

N. W. Bank..... 5,000 00 
Fines collected from rebel citizens in Marion 100 00- 
Forfeiture of recognizance in Wood county 200 00 


67,348 96 
1 04 


Amount in excess of the estimate distributed 


61,850 00 


w-———  ӛкее 


